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DISCUSSION. 

CONSISTENCY AND ULTIMATE DUALISM. 

In the last number of the Review the Editor has discussed an ar- 
gument of mine in the January issue, which urged that idealism is 
consistent with realism. The argument claimed that the fundamental 
axiom on which idealism rests — the axiom of 'system' — offers no 
contradiction to the fundamental axiom on which realism rests — 
that of 'independence'; and that since each axiom represents an 
irrefutable and ultimate instinctive belief, both views may and must 
be accepted. The source of the supposed opposition between them 
was found in the course of the argument to be, that sameness and 
difference, when united in one point, contradict each other: and the 
argument tried to prove that they do not, but may exist side by side 
in closest union without logical injury, and consequently, it was urged, 
thought and experience, whole and part, yes, even the two ultimate 
axioms themselves, dwell together in harmony, and with equal rank; 
each member of these pairs being finally valid in its own right and 
alone, yet consistent with the results gained from the other member. 

Professor Creighton points out that this result, though satisfactory 
in so far as it removes the supposed conflict between the two parties, 
nevertheless does not bring us to a complete reconciliation. He says 
that "the argument should have been carried further to prove that 
these axioms are positively consistent, in the sense of including and 
implying each other" (p. 345). Two enemies are not reconciled 
merely because they have ceased to fight; to stand side by side in 
utter indifference is not to be friendly unless the interests of each enter 
into those of the other, implying them and implied by them. And 
the 'ultimate dualism' of my result simply leaves the two parties 
indifferent. Each makes his bow to the other and passes on to what 
he himself regards as the really important work of philosophy. 

This criticism of my argument seems to me, from one point of view 
certainly, eminently just. If the proposed reconciliation carried no 
further than to this indifference, it would be, as he says, "plainly 
impossible to rest" in it. And it is quite correct to say that I did 
treat sameness and difference, thought and experience, and the two 
'axioms,' as externally conjoined rather than as mutually implied and 
interpenetrating; nor did I, probably, indicate with sufficient clearness 
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that the proffered solution was of a more than merely negative char- 
acter. That I did believe it to be so, however, was indicated by some 
statements which he has noticed (footnote p. 347). While, in short, 
the argument in question regarded the two sides as externally added, 
it also implicitly claimed that they are to be viewed as mutually 
penetrating; and if I did not bring out this implication, it was because 
I failed to realize its importance. It is, I believe, true that thought 
may move in abstraction from experience, with ideals solely its own 
and valid of themselves; it is also true that thought, viewed in another 
aspect, implies experience for its filling out. While examining the nature 
of thought's ideals, I professed not to borrow from experience, though 
for clearness' sake I used a concrete illustration or two. So might a 
teacher of elementary arithmetic illustrate addition by counting beads : 
yet addition may be perfectly denned formally by the logical manip- 
ulation of symbols. But the independence of thought does not, in 
my view, contradict its interpenetration with experience. Again, 
I believed that the 'whole' and the 'abstract part' may validly be 
viewed as indifferent to each other, each as if the other were not. But 
I also believed that this indifference is only one side of the matter, 
and that each may be viewed as implying the other. In fact, it is 
simply the logical consequence of the whole position taken above, 
that we should apply the axioms of 'system' and 'independence' 
to those axioms themselves. They too must be regarded as systemati- 
cally interwoven, interpenetrating, and also as independent, externally 
conjoined. In the article discussed, I applied only the axiom of 
'independence' to their relationship. Dr. Creighton has rightly 
pointed out that I should apply the axiom of system to them (and to 
all the pairs of the argument). It seems to me however that he would 
not be willing to apply 'independence' to them, whereas I should 
apply both. That is why I said above that 'in one sense certainly' 
this criticism was just. As indicating that the original argument 
should have proved interpenetration of all the pairs, I believe it 
to be so: but if he would deny externality, it would seem to me to be 
unjust to a fundamental axiom of philosophy. 

Pure thought implies experience: it is the axiom of 'system' which 
sees this. But there is also a point of view in which it is self-sufficient; 
and this is seen by the axiom of 'independence.' Of course I do not 
mean that we have concepts or meanings without a psychological and 
sensuous setting (though who knows?) but that its validity commands 
assent regardless of the character of the setting, and may be regarded 
as final in abstracto. Abstract or pure mathematics furnishes instances 
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innumerable of self-sufficient systems of pure thought. And it is 
much the same with sameness and difference as it is with thought and 
experience. Abstract sameness implies nothing beyond itself: pure 
Eleatic being offers in itself no contradiction. To it difference is 
external, though not contradictory. But when sameness is viewed 
in the light of the axiom of system (that is, as concrete) it is seen to 
imply difference. And the same holds of difference. To be sure I 
said in the article here discussed "to the most formal possible thought 
sameness and difference are meaningless without each other" (p. 63); 
but that is true only under the axiom of system, not that of inde- 
pendence. Indeed, if we can see that each of the axioms holds with 
regard to the relationship between sameness and difference, the other 
difficulties vanish, I think, at once. As all the contradictions turned 
on those two categories, so do the negative and the positive reconcili- 
ation. Even the two axioms themselves must imply each other, 
when they are viewed by the axiom of system as forming the totality 
of our knowledge; yet again in so far as they are different axioms, there 
is an irreducible outstanding element in each which renders them 
independent and indifferent. As sameness may logically coexist 
with difference, so may their interpenetration coexist with their 
externality. The very fact of independence is for the axiom of system 
meaningless without a deeper systematic unity; but for the axiom 
of independence each axiom is again independent of the other. 

What seems to me novel in the proposed method of reconciliation 
is that it enables us not merely to accept ' sameness-in-difference ' 
but also to combine the mutual implication between idealism and 
realism with their externality and indifference. This, which seems 
impossible to those who solve the contradictions of thought by 
appeal to experience, is possible to a view which would solve them 
on their own ground. As far as I know, no one, not even Pro- 
fessor Royce in his too little appreciated ' Supplementary Essay ' in 
The World and The Individual (Vol. I), has attempted to do this. 
But only in this way, it seems to me, can the isolated (whether 
in the realm of thought or in that of experience) have justice 
done it; for this method alone solves the contradictions without 
building solely on the axiom of system. Once we are free to use both 
these axioms, we can see that they too, like all the rest of our knowledge, 
apply to themselves, and thus guarantee their own mutual penetration 
at the same time with their indifference. If it is, once more, objected 
that this last couple, penetration and indifference, are themselves 
indifferent and not reconciled, the answer is the same as before. These 
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two again are both indifferent and interpenetrating. This may lead 
to an infinite regress, but I have in the original article already dealt 
with that problem. Accordingly, it seems to me that unless there is 
some mistake in the argument about sameness and difference, we are 
inevitably led to "an ultimate dualism which no more contradicts 
monism than system contradicts independence" (p. 53). Indeed.it 
is monism, as well as dualism. If this is a return to pre-Kantian 
metaphysics — as I quite admit — it is also more, since it includes 
Hegelian monism as well. It would have been refuted by the post- 
Kantian movement only if the axiom of system contradicted and 
excluded externality. If I may be allowed a perhaps irrelevant 
comment, I do not think we can feel sure that later results in philosophy 
are better results: progress may be zigzag even when it seems consum- 
mative. And it seems to me that with all the undoubted greatness 
of the German idealism, it may have overlooked something which was 
vital in the earlier dualism. 

W. H. Sheldon. 



